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INTERNATIONAL BARRIERS 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON. 

He who would verily make the world safe for democ- 
racy — meaning for the average man — must discard 
some of the nomenclature with which diplomacy has 
shrouded foreign relations. We must no longer hear of 
English or German or American "interests." 

What does "interests" mean ? In point of fact, its only 
significance is that English or German or American ex- 
ploiters have gained a footing somewhere beyond their 
native lands, and demand the protection of their govern- 
ments to fortify or extend their fields of operation. It 
means an interference by their national sovereignty 
with the sovereignty of another nation ; it means the in- 
terest of the individual engaged in the exploitation — his 
personal selfish advantage. It does not mean the well- 
being of the average citizen of his country. 

The German vine-dresser laboring upon the banks of 
the Rhine has negligible concern in the extra per cent of 
the German capitalist who would control the financial 
destinies of the Turkish Empire. The English coal- 
digger will live and die without having his happiness 
advanced or retarded because an English railway ex- 
ploiter owns or does not own a railroad in Mesopotamia. 
The olive-grower of southern France is not concerned 
in the commercial enterprises of others of his country- 
men in Morocco. Nevertheless, under the elusive phrase 
of national "interests," German vine-dressers, English 
miners, and French olive-growers are expected to go 
forth to battle to protect the property of those whose 
voices become all powerful in their national affairs 
through their already swollen fortunes. Let us no longer 
hear in this country that American interests — that is to 
say, the interests of an infinitely small coterie of mine 
or range owners — demand that the wheat growers of the 
Dakotas or the tobacco growers of Maryland be sum- 
moned to battle in Mexico or some other of our southern 
countries. 

All this is not to say that injustices committed by a 
nation against an individual should not receive such 
rectification as a court of justice can give, or that a na- 
tion may not be instrumental in helping one of its citi- 
zens to obtain such redress. In the present stage of in- 
ternational civilization it is scarcely ever difficult to 
obtain this redress, and with the ending of the present 
war undoubtedly such relief will be still more ready. 

The whole subject is so large that a brief article can 
have but little value, and yet, as touching upon the gen- 
eral subject, one thing may be pointed out : 

One great cause of national differences is the wrong 
inflicted upon vast masses of individuals of one country 
by the government of another country through the de- 
nial by the second country of the most ordinary indi- 
vidual rights, such as freedom of trade. There is no 
natural reason why a German should not trade with an 
American as readily as Germans and Americans trade 
among themselves, and the government which sets up a 
barrier against such intercourse between individuals ag- 
gregated into nations is itself a wrongdoer. The arti- 
ficial barrier so created, violating natural right, provokes 
international conflict, and in this broad general sense 
there are such things as American or English or German 
interests. The society, therefore, which would favor 



peace must sooner or later bring itself to favor the things 
which make for peace, the chiefest of which is uninter- 
rupted international intercourse. 



FIGHTING A WAY OUT OF HELL 

By HENRI BARBUSSE* 

[Hell is no longer a fabulous place, where the tempera- 
ture never declines, where spirits comfortably disembodied 
are toasted endlessly. Hell is water — cold, endless, dripping, 
suffocating, chilling. We have expert testimony on this point. 
"I used to think," says Henri Barbusse, "that the worst 
hell in war was the blaze of shells; and then for long I 
thought it was the suffocation of the caverns which eter- 
nally confine us. But it is neither of these. Hell is water." 
Hell is a dream-place of materiality, where men are eter- 
nally striving for a purpose not clear to them, under the 
command of powers intangible, against an enemy that is 
rarely seen, in the midst of dank and loathsome mud. Pic- 
ture the mud: not good, honest mire, but earth supersatu- 
rated with pools of filth and sliminess here and there. As 
far as one may see is this unholy mess of earth and water, 
unstable, dragging one down and sucking one in, clinging, 
cold, unescapable, like a miasma congealed. One who has 
dreamt in terror of standing alone in the desolation of 
some world's end may dimly recreate his dream in the at- 
tempt to visualize the war of mud. Imbedded in the mud 
or floating upon it are those who have succumbed, not to 
the Germans, but to the universal enemy. When men have 
gone through this, lived through this — after high explosives, 
the bayonet charge, gas, the only less loathsome dugout, and 
the' rest — what do they think, if think they can, of war, of 
peace? One might carelessly say their only wish would be 
to go home, to have an end to all, no matter what the terms, 
nor what the price to pay. If Henri Barbusse speaks truly — 
and none who reads him may doubt long — they do not wish 
these things. If this war does not yet make an end of war, 
they will go on, to more mud, to depths of hell yet unex- 
plored. They will go on until not this war, but war, is done. 
We quote in the following lines passages from "Under Fire." 
that tell this much more eloquently than any fireside oratory 
of the non-shootable variety may do. — The Editors.] 

We get up, and at once the icy wind makes us trem- 
ble like trees. Slowly we veer towards the mass 
formed by two men curiously joined, leaning shoulder 
to shoulder, and each with an arm around the neck of 
the other. Is it the hand-to-hand fight of two soldiers 
who have overpowered each other in death and still hold 
their own, who can never again lose their grip? No; 
they are two men who recline upon each other so as to 
sleep. As they might not spread themselves on the 
falling earth that was ready to spread itself on them, 
they have supported each other, clasping each other's 
shoulder; and thus, plunged in the ground up to the 
knees, they have gone to sleep. We respect their still- 
ness, and withdraw from the twin statue of human 
wretchedness. . . . 

Waking, Paradis and I look at each other, and re- 
member. We return to life and daylight as in a night- 
mare. In front of us the calamitous plain is resur- 
rected, where hummocks vaguely appear from their im- 
mersion — the steel-like plain that is rusty in places and 
shines with lines and pools of water — while bodies are 
strewn here and there in the vastness like foul rubbish — 
prone bodies that breathe or rot. 

Paradis says to me, "That's war." 



* Reprinted by permission from "Under Fire," by Henri 
Barbusse, copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 



